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ROYAL AUTOGRAPHS. 
Tue prefixed bears Fac-Similia of the 
Autograph Signatures of their Majesties, and 
of the majority of the Members of the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, in the following 
order : 

J}. HIS MAJESTY. 

2. HER MAJESTY. 

3. Her R.H. the Ducuzss of Kenr. 

4. Her Highness Princess Victoria. 

5. His R.H. the Duxe of Cumperuanp. 

6. Her R.H. the Ducuess of Cumsxr- 
LAND. 

7. His Highness Prince Gzorce of 
Cumperuanp. 

8. Her R.H. Princass Ex.izazetTu, Lanp- 
GRaving Dowacer or Hzsse-Hompura. 

9. His R. H. the Duxe of Sussex. 

10. Her R. H. Princess Auausra. 

1]. His Highness Prince Gezorae of 
CamsBrince. 

His Majesty’s Signature is of date soon 
after his accession. The remaining Signa- 
tures are of the same date, as inscri in 
the General Subscription Book to the Por- 
trait of His Majesty, engraved in mezzotinto 
by Mr. Hodgetts, from one of the last and 
finest works of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; and published by Mr. M. Colnaghi, 
Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, in the sum- 
mer of }831. 

The whole page must be considered an 
interesting memorial, and needs nothing to 
en it to the approbation of the 

er. 





. THE MOSS ROSE AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE GARDEN.* 
(From the German.) 
Tue garden flowers with dews are wet, 
From dappled skies the morn is breaking : 
All their bright forms together met, 
The incense sweets of morn are seeking : 
The butterfly is on the wing, 
That lovely, transient, fluttering thing ! 


Naught save the murmur of the bée, 

Is along those garden bowers ; 
Beneath the jasmine canopy: 

A shade atill lingers on the flowers ; 
And cluste: ont ge-rows there, 
Red honeysuc scent the air. 

The bright convolvolus uncloses, 

Her blue eyes to the sunny morn, 
And there are met a thousand roses, 

Sots tar belvenly seeobageee 
A r heavenly musi 
From this world’s care and vanity ! 
The rhododendron’s flowers are oprending, 

The star-like cestus lends its c' q 
And the fair lily, downward bending, 

All rival envy to disarm ; 

Geraniums flaunt their crimson hue, 
Beside the lnpin’s tender blue. 
All through the balmy summer night, 

A ian spirit kept the ground, 
Before the first faint rays of light, 

To spread refreshing dews around ; 
And iu the soft leaves of the rose, 
That garden spirit found-repose.-——- 

© See the present volume, page 114, 
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“ Tell me, fair queen,” the spirit said, 
« What boon wilt thou require of me, 
For resting where thy leaves have shed 
On me a perfumed canopy ; 
Haste! for the day is i 
And I to other regions go.” 
“ Then deck me not with colours bright, 
Some added charm of thee I crave ."— 
Swift as the darting rays of light, 
The spirit’s wings around her wave, 
And the soft moss, in tender green, 
Around her peerless form is seen. 


And thus I heard that spirit sing, 

As mounting on the zephyr’s wing, 

He fled the beams of garish day, 

And floated soft in light away, 

Till twilight’s close— 

“ Would that all beauty deck'd would be 

With. virtue’s garb, humility, 

thee, sweet rose !”” 

Kirton Lindsey. 


Annz R——. 





DEATH-BED SCENES. 
(From various Authorities.) 


Berore my plate the salt was overset, 
And thirteen guests were round the table met ; 


“ Oh heavens !” I cried, and gazed around the room, 


Dire omens these, and warnings of the tomb ;” 
Scarce had I said, when to my wondering sight, 
Appeared a spirit beautiful and bright. 
No scowl of anger fired her eyes so sweet ; 
A broken chain was lying at her feet ; 
And round her brow she wore a chaplet rare, 
Twined mid the ringlets of her auburn hair ; 
And her white fingers pointed to her breast, 
Where slept an infant in unconscious rest. 
“ Why,” said the spirit, “ why should mortals fear 
Their only friend, their best protector, here ? 
Why should the weary and the slave complain ? 
I send one rest, and break the other's chain ; 
And give to man ungrateful for my love, 
Immortal wings to waft his soul above.” 
“Thy soul, Oh man! imprison’d here below, 
Crawls in the mire, a prey to every woe ; 
But freed by me, on angel-pinious borne, 
Shall visit worlds beyond the gates of morn ; 
Shall soar to spheres where sorrow is unknown, 
And see the Godhead on his sapphire throne !” 
“Then fear not me, nor say I’m foe to man ; 
And till I call, be happy if ye can.’’ 
The vision’s fled {al all your bumpers high ; 
If this be death, O who would fear to die ? 
Life is an ocean—we the sailors there— 
The tides are with us, and the winds are fair. f 


“ There is no spectacle more profitable, or 
more terrible, (says Owen Feltham,) than 
the sight of a dying man, when he lies ex- 
piring his soul on his death-bed : to see how 
the ancient society of the body and the soul 
is divided; and yet to. see how they s 
at the parting: being in some doubt what 
shall become of them after. The spirits 
shrink inward, and retire to the anguished 
heart ; as if, like sons from an indul- 
gent father, they would come for a sad vail, 
from that which was their life’s maintainer; 
while that, in the mean time, pants with 
affrighting pangs, and the hands and feet, 
being the most remote from it, are, by de- 
grees, encoided to a fashionable clay; as if 
death crept in at the nails, and by an insen- 
sible surprise, the environed heart. 





To see how the mind would fain utter itself, 
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when the organs of the voice are so debili- 
tated, that it cannot. To see how the eye 
settles to a fixed dimness, which, a little be- 
fore, was swift as the shoots of lightning, 
nimbler than the thought, and bright as the 
polished diamond : and in which this miracle 
was more eminent than in any of the other 
parts, that it being a material, earthly body, 
should yet be conveyed with quicker motion 
than the revolutions of an indefinite soul; 
so suddenly bringing the object to conceits, 
that one would think the apprehension of the 
heart were seated in the eye itself. To see 
the countenance, (through which, perhaps, 
there shined a lovely majesty, even to the 
captivating of admiring souls,) now altered 
toa frightful paleness. To think, how that 
which commanded a family, nay, perhaps a 
kingdom, and kept all in awe with the 
moving of a spongy tongue, is now become a 
thing to be transmitted from all these en- 
chanting blandishments, to the dark and 
noisome grave; where, instead of shaking 
the golden sceptre, it now lies imprisoned 
but in five feet of lead. There is even the 
difference of two yeveral worlds between a 
king enamelled with his robes and jewels, 
sitting in his chair of state, and his condition 
in his bed of earth ; and yet all this change 
without the loss of any visible substantial, 
since all the limbs remain as they were, 
without the least sign either of dislocation or 
diminution. From hence it is, I think, Sca- 
liger defines death to be the cessation of the 
functions of the soul; as if it were rather a 
restraint than a missive ill. When thou 
shalt see all these things happen to one 
whose conversation had endeared him to 
thee; when thou shalt see the body put on 
death’s sad and ashy countenance in the 
dead age of night, when silent darkness does 
encompass the dim light of thy glimmering 

r—tell me if thou canst then find a 
thought of thine, devoting thee to pleasure 
and the fugitable toys of life? O what a 
bubble, what but a wink of life, is man! 
When Hadrian asked Secundus, what death 
was, he auswered in these several truths :— 
“It is a sleep eternal ; the body’s dissolution ; 
the rich man’s fear; the poor man’s wish ; 
an event inevitable; an uncertain journey ; 
a thief that steals away man; sleep’s futher ; 
life’s flight ; the departure of the living, and 
the resolution of all.’ Who may not, from 
such sights and thoughts as these, learn, if 
he will, both humility and loftiness ?.the one 
to vilify the body, the other to advance the 
soul, As I would not care for too much in- 
dulgiating of the flesh, so I would ever be 

ious for such actions as may appear the 
issues of u divine and noble soul.” 

Why trouble ye the air with spells ? Death 
is the hour and the empire, and the storm is 
the creature of his power. . Far yonder to the 
West, it sweeps over the bry and the. ship 
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ceases to vex the waves: it smites the forest, 
and the destined tree, torn from its roots, 
feels the winter strip the gladness from its 
boughs no more! The roar of the elements 
is the herald of eternal stillness to their vic- 
tims ; and they who hear the progress of his 
power, idly shudder at the coming of peace. 
Knowest thou not that sorrow cometh with 
years, and that to live is to mourn? Blessed 
1s the flower, that nipped in its early spring, 
feels not the blast, that, one by one, scatters 
its blossoms around it, and leaves but the 
barren stem. Blessed are the young whom 
he clasps to his breast, and lulls into the 
sleep which the storm cannot break, nor the 
morrow arouse tu sorrow and toil. The heart 
that is stilled in the bloom of its first emo- 
tions—that turns with its last throb to the 
eye of love, as yet unlearned in the possibi- 
hty of change, has exhausted already the 
wine of life, and is saved only from the lees. 
As the mother soothes to sleep the wail of 
her troubled child, he opens his arms to the 
vexed spirit, and his bosom cradles the un- 
quiet to repose. 

When the pious and amiable Gerson, the 
chancellor of the church and university of 
Paris, was on his death-bed, his soul ap- 
peared to be ayonized at the thought of 
impending dissolution, and at the prospect of 
standing before his Eternal Judge. Astos 
nished and affrighted by his terrors, his 
friends strove to console him. They brought 
to his recollection the great and virtuous 
actions of his public life; the services he 
had rendered to the cause of religion, of 
which, during many years, he had been one 
of the brightest ornaments; the learned and 
pious foo he had written; his long, pro- 
tracted, old age spent in prayer and medita- 
tion—but all in vain! His terrors continued, 
and he appeared to be sinking under them. 
At length, one of his friends quitted the room. 
In about half an hour he returned, followed 
by three hundred children, who were sup- 
ported and educated by the charity of the 
dying man. The little creatures spread them- 
selves from the threshold of his house to 
his bed-chamber, and there, falling on their 
knees, raised their hands to heaven and 
cried, “O God, be merciful. to one, who, in 
thy name, has been so kind to us! O God, 
be merciful to our kind aud generous bene- 
factor !’? Hope, peace, aud comfort returned 
to his fainting heart. “ Now, O God !” he 
exclamed in a transport of holy joy, as he 
closed his eyes in death, “thou dost let thy 
servant depart in peace! The soul that is 


accompanied to eternity by the prayers of 
three hundred children, may advance with 
humble hope into the presence of their Fa- 
ther and their God.” 

In the suburb of St. Marcellus, in Paris, a 
poor man, in a wretched stable, lay friendless 
and expiting. To him a venerable Capuchin 
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friar came to administer consolation. The 
aged victim to penury and sickness lay 
stretched on a few rags, his only covering a 
truss of straw. Not a chair was there—not 
an article of furniture. All had been sold 
on the first days of his illness for the sad 
nourishment of a little broth. On the black 
and naked walls there yet hung an axe and 
two saws: these, with his two arms when he 
could move them, were all the fortune of the 
dying man. “ My friend,” said the con- 
fessor, “ praise God for his goodness to you 
in this moment; for you are now going to 
quit a world in which you have experienced 
nothing but misery.” “ What misery ?” an- 
swered the expiring sage, with a feeble voice ; 
“ you are mistaken: I have lived contented, 
and have never complained of my lot. Ha- 
tred and envy have been alike unknown to 
me. My sleep was ever peaceful. In the 
day, indeed, I was fatigued; but in the 
might I rested. These tovls could procure 
me a loaf, which I ate with pleasure, and 
never did I long for the tables of luxury. I 
have seen the rich more subject to diseases 
than others. I was poor, but till now I have 
been tulerably well. If I should recover, 
(which I do not expect,) I will return to my 
workshop, and continue to bless the hand of 


God who has been my constant protector.” - 


The Capuchin, astonished, was at a loss how 
to behave to such a penitent. The wretched 
bed, on which he saw him stretched, bespoke 
not such sentiments of acquiescence in the 
divine disposition of things. However, re- 
suming his discourse, “ My son,” said he, 
“although you have not been unhappy in 
life, you ought not the less to resolve to quit 
it, since we must submit to the will of God.” 
“ Certainly,” answered the dying man, with 
a steady voice and eye ; “ death is the inevi- 
table lot of all men. 1 have known how to 
live, and I have known how to die. I bless 
God for having given me life, and for lead- 
ing me to himself through the dark valley of 
death. I perceive the moment now—it is 
come—my good father, adieu !”—-W. G.C. 


VENERABLE YEW-TREES. 
(To the Editor.) 


Ir has appeared strange to me that Gilbert 
White, in his History of Selbourne, has 
entirely passed over, unnoticed, a very fine 
yew-tree of venerable age and large dimen- 
sions, which was standing in 1832 in Sel- 
bourne churchyard. I do not know whether 
or not it has since been removed. Now that 
I am on the subject of yews, I will mention 
one which is in the churchyard of Fortingal, a 
small village about three miles northward of 
Loch Tay, in Perthshire. According to 


eminent physiologists, it is now rising (?) 
2,500 years! So says Anderson, in his Guide 
to the Highlands, p. 441. By far the most 


picturesque and wide-spreading yew-tree I 
have ever met with, is in Mallwyd church. 
yard, a sweet Swissy spot on the borders of 
Montgomeryshire. Constant Reaver. 


Pelw Books. 


A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
(By the Author of “ the Sketch-buok.”) 


[Tus delightful work is published as the 
First Volume of Miscellanies, the accumu- 
lated contents of the Author’s portfolio, as 
well as the casual lucubrations of his brain. 
In the Preface he modestly observes: “he 
has been much importuned to write an ac. 
count of a tour which he made to the Far 
West, and various publications on the sub- 
ject have been announced as forthcoming 
from his pen, when, in truth, he had not as 
yet put pen to paper. To meet in some de- 
gree the expectations thus excited, he now 
furnishes a portion of that tour, comprising 
a visit to the Buffalo Prairies. It is a simple 
statement of facts, pretending to no high- 
wrought effect. Should it give satisfaction, 
however, he may be tempted to give further 
sketches of American manners in some fu- 
ture numbers.” Sincerely do we hope, or 
rather, “we calculate,” the success of the 
present will insure the desired continuation. 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Irving de- 
scribes his party to have been headed by 
one of the Cemmissioners appointed by the 
Government of the United States to super. 
intend the settlement of the Indian tribes 
migrating from the east to the west of 
the Mississippi. Another of the party was an 
Englishman, who by travel had become a 
citizen of the world, and was a man of a 
thousand occupations ; a botanist, a geolo- 
gist, a hunter of beetles and butterflies, a’ 
musical amateur, a sketcher, in short, a com- 
plete virtuoso; and an indefatigable sports. 
man: never had a man more irons in the 
fire, and, consequently, never was a- man 
more busy or cheerful. The third fellow 
traveller was one who had travelled with the 
second as his Telemachus, a young Swiss 
count, full of talent and spirit, but alliard 
in the extreme, and prone to every kind of 
wild adventure. The attendant of the party 
—the squire, the groom, the cook, the tent- 
man, in a word, the factotum, the universal 
meddler and marplot, was a little, swarthy, 
meagre, wiry, French creole, dubbed Tonish, 
a kind of Gil Blas of the frontier. Well 
mounted and with scrimp equipments, this 
party left Fort Gibson in October, 1832, and 
our extracts may be taken as specimens of 
their adventures. ] 





Prairie Hunting Grounds. 


In the often-vaunted regions of the far 
West, several hundred miles beyond the 
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Mississippi, extends a ‘vast tract of unin- 
habited country, where there is neither to be 
seen the log-house of the white man nor the 
wigwam of the Indian. It consists of great, 
grassy plains, interspersed with forests and 

ves and clumps of trees, and watered by 
the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red 
River, and all their tributary streams. Over 
these fertile and verdant wastes still roam 
the elk, the buffalo, and the wild horse, in 
all their native freedom. These, in fact, are 
the hunting-grounds of the various tribes of 
the far West. Thither repair the Osage, the 
Creek, the Delaware, and other tribes, that 
have linked themselves with civilization, and 
live within the vicinity of the white settle- 
ments. Here resort also the Pawnees, the 
Comanches, and other fierce and as yet inde- 
pendent tribes, the nomades of the prairies, 
or the inhabitants of the skirts of the Rocky 
Mountains. The region J have mentioned 
forms a debatable ground of these warring 
and vindictive tribes. None of them pre- 
sume to erect a permanent habitation within 
its borders. Their hunters and “ braves” 
repair thither in numerous bodies during the 
season of game ; throw up their transient en- 
campments, formed of light bowers, branches, 
and skins; commit hasty slaughter among 
the innumerable herds that graze the prairies ; 
and, having loaded themselves with venison 
and buffalo meat, retreat rapidly from the 
dangerous neighbourhood. These expedi- 
tions partake, always, of a warlike character ; 
the hunters are always armed for action, 
offensive and defensive, and are bound to 
practise incessant vigilance. Should they in 
their excursions meet the hunters of an ad- 
verse tribe, savage conflicts take place. Their 
encampments, too, are always subject to be 
surprised by wandering war parties, and their 
hunters, when scattered in pursuit of game, 
to be captured or massacred by lurking foes. 
-Mouldering skulls and skeletons, bleaching 
in some dark ravine, or near the traces of a 
hunting-camp, occasionally mark the scene of 
a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer 
know the dangercus nature of the region he 
is traversing. It is the purport of the fol- 
lowing pages to narrate a month’s excursion 
to these noted hunting-grounds, a part of 
which had not, as yet, been explored by 
white men. 


Morning in the Forest. 


The morning repast being over, the party 
amused themselves in various ways. Some 
shot with their rifles at a mark, others lay 
asleep, half-buried in the deep bed of foliage, 
with their heads resting on their saddles; 
others gossiped round the fire at the foot of 
atree, which sent up wreaths of blue smoke 
among the branches. The horses banqneted 
luxuriantly on the pea vine, and some lay 
down and rolled among them. 
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We were overshadowed by lofty trees, with 
straight, smooth trunks, like stately columns ; 
and as the glancing rays of the sun shone 
through the transparent leaves, tinted with 
the many-coloured hues of autumn, I was 
reminded of the effect of sunshine among 
the stained windows and clustering columns 
of a Gothic cathedral. Indeed, there is a 
grandeur and solemnity in some of our spa- 
cious forests of the West, that awaken in 
me the same feeling that I have experienced 
in those vast and venerable piles; and the 
sound of the wind sweeping through them 
supplies, occasionally, the deep breathings of 
the organ. 


A Bee Hunt. 


The beautiful forest in which we were en- 
camped abounded in bee-trees; that is to 
say, trees in the decayed trunks of which 
wild bees had established their hives. It is 
surprising in what countless swarms the bees 
have overspread the far West within but a 
moderate number of years. The Indians 
consider them the harbinger of the white 
man, as the buffalo is of the red man; and 
say that, in proportion as the bee advances, 
the Indian and the buffalo retire. We are 
always accustomed to associate the hum of 
the bee-hive with the farm-house and the 
flower-garden, and to consider those indus- 
trious little animals as connected with the 
busy haunts of men; and I am told that the 
wild bee is seldom to be met with at any 
great distance from the frontier. They have 
been the heralds of civilization, steadfastly 
preceding it as it advanced from the Atlantic 
borders; and some of the ancient settlers of 
the West pretend to give the very year when 
the honey-bee first crossed the Mississippi. 
The Indians with surprise found the mould- . 
ering trees of their forests suddenly teeming 
with ambrosial sweets; and nothing, I am 
told, can exceed the greedy relish with which 
they banquet for the first time upon this 
unbought luxury of the wilderness. 

At present, the honey bee swarms in my- 
riads in the noble groves and forests that 
skirt and intersect the prairies, and extend 
along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It 
seems to me as if these beautiful regions 
answer literally to the description of the land 
of promise, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey ;” for the rich pasturage of the prairies 
is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as 
countless as the sands upon the sea-shore, 
while the flowers with which they are en- 
amelled render them a very paradise for the 
nectar-seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when 
a party set out in quest of a bee-tree; and, 
being curious to witness the sport, I gladly 
accepted an invitation to accompany them. 
The party was headed by a veteran bee- 
hunter, a tall, lank fellow, in homespun garh, 
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that hung loosely about his limbs, and a 
straw hat, shaped not unlike a bee-hive ; a 
comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and with- 
out a hat, straddled along at his heels, with 
a long rifle on his shoulder. To these suec- 
ceeded half a dozen others, some with axes 
and some with rifles; for no one stirs far 
from the camp without fire-arms, so as to be 
ready either fur wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance, we came 
to an open glade on the skirts of the forest. 
Here our leader halted, and then advanced 
quietly to a low bush, on the top of which I 
petceived a piece of honey-comb. This I 
found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. 
Several were humming about it, and diving 
into its cells. When they had laden them- 
selves with honey, they would rise up in the 
air, and dart off in one straight line, almost 
with the velocity of a bullet. The hunters 
watched attentively the course they took, and 
then set off in the same direction, stumbling 
along over twisted rvots and fallen trees, 
with their eyes turned up to the sky. In 
this way, they traced the honey-laden bees 
to their hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted 
oak, where, after buzzing about for a moment, 
they entered a hole about sixty feet from the 

ound. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their 
axes vigorously at the foot of the tree to level 
it with the ground. The mere spectators 
and amateurs, in the mean time, drew off to 
a cautious distance, to be out of the way of 
the falling of the tree, and the vengeance of 
its inmates. The jarring blows of the axe 
seemed to have no effect in alarming or 
agitating this most industrious community. 
They continued to Ply at their usual occupa- 
tions, some arriving full freighted into port, 
others sallying forth on new expeditions, like 
80 many merchantmen in a money-making 
metropolis, little suspicious of impendin 
bankruptcy and downfall. Even a lou 
crack, which announced the disrupture of 
the trunk, failed to divert their attention 
from the intense pursuit of gain: at length, 
down came the tree, with a tremendous 
crash, bursting open from end to end, and 
displaying all the hoarded treasures of the 
commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up 
with a whisp of lighted hay as a defence 
against the bees. The latter, however, made 
no attack, and sought no revenge: they 
seemed stupified by the catastrophe, and un- 
suspicions of its cause, and remained crawl- 
ing and buzzing about the ruins, without 
offering us any molestation. Every one of 
the party now fell to, with spoon and mrsnire 4 
knite, to scoop out the flakes of honey-com 
with which the: hollow trunk was stored. 
Some of them were of old date, and a deep 
brown colour; others were beautifully white, 
and the honey in their cells was almost 


limpid. Such of the combs as were entire 
wete placed in camp kettles to be conve: 
to the encampment ; those which had been 
shivered in the fall were devoured upon the 
spot. Every stark bee-hunter was to be seen 
with a tich morsel in his hand, dripping 
about his fingers, and disappearing as ra. 
pidly as a cream-tart before the holyday 
appetite of a schovulboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that 
profited by the downfall of this industrious 
community.. As if the bees would ca 
through the similitude of their habits wi 
those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld 
numbers from rival hives, arriving on eager 
wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins of 
their neighbours. These busied themselves 
as eagerly and cheerily as so many wreckers 
on an Indiaman that had been driven on 
shore,—plunging into the cells of the broken 
honey-combs, banqueting greedily on the 
spoil, and then winging their way full 
freighted to their homes. As to the poor 
proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have 
no heart to do any thing, not even to taste 
the nectar that flowed around them, but 
crawled backward and forward in vacant 
desolation, as I have seen a poor fellow, with 
his hands in his breeches pocket, whistling 
vacantly and despondingly about the ruins of 
his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment 
and confusion of the bees of the bankrupt 
hive who had been absent at the time of the 
catastrophe, and who arrived, from time to 
time, with full cargoes from abroad. 
first they wheeled about the air, in the place 
where the fallen tree had once reared its 
head, astonished at finding all a vacuum. 
At length, as if comprehending their dis 
aster, they settled down, in clusters, on a 
dry branch of a neighbouring tree, from 
whence they seemed to contemplate the pros- 
trate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamen- 
tations over the downfall of their republic. 
It was a scene on which the “ melancholy 
Jacques” might have moralized by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leavi 
much honey in the hollow of the tree. wh 
will be ali cleared off by varmint,” said one 
of the rangers, 

What vermin ?” asked I. 

“Qh! bears, and skunks, and racoons, 
and ’possums. The bears is the knowingest 
varmint for finding out a bee tree in the 
world. They'll gnaw for days together at 
the trunk, till they make a hole big enough 
to get in their paws, and then they'll haul 
out honey, bees, and all.” 


Picturesque March. 


At the signa! note of the bugle, the sen- 
tinels and patroles marched in from theit 
stations around the camp, and were dis- 
missed. The rangers were roused from theit 
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ight’s » and soon a bustling scene 
ene hile some cut week, — 
and pared the morning’s meal, 
others sind 3 their foul-weather pn of 
, and made every preparation for de- 
3 while others dashed about, through 
h and brake, catching the horses, and 
leading or driving them into camp. During 
all this bustle, the forest rang with whoops, 
and shouts, and peais of laughter. When all 
had breakfasted, packed up their effects and 
camp equipage, and loaded the pack-horses, 
the Ae sounded to saddle and mount. By 
eight o’clock, the whole troop set off in a 
long, straggling line, with whoop and halloo, 
intermingled with many an oath at the 
loitering pack-horses ; and in a little while, 
the forest, which, for several days, had been 
the scene of such unwonted bustle and up- 
toar, relapsed into its primeval solitude and 
silence. 
It was a bright, sunny morning, with that 
transparent atmosphere that seems to bathe 


the very heart with gladness. Our march d 


continued parallel to the Arkansas, through 
a rich and varied country. Sometimes we 
had to break our way through alluvial bot- 
toms, matted with redundant vegetation, 
where the gigantic trees were entangled 
with grape-vines, hanging, like cordage, 
from their branches. Sometimes we coasted 
along sluggish brooks, whose feebly trickling 
current just served to link together a succes- 
sion of glassy pools, imbedded, like mirrors, 
on the quiet bosom of the forest, reflecting 
its autumnal foliage, and patches of the 
clear, blue sky. Sometimes we scrambled 
“p broken and rocky hills, from the summits 

which we had wide views, mir | on 
one side over distant prairies, diversified by 
groves and forests, and, on the other ranging 
along a line of blue and shadowy hills, be- 
yond the waters of the Arkansas. 

At one time we passed through a luxuriant 
bottom, or meadow, bordered by thickets, 
where the tall grass was pressed down 
into numerous “deer beds,” where those 
animals had couched the preceding night. 
Some oak trees also bore signs of having 
been clambered by bears, in quest of acorns, 
the marks of their claws being visible in the 
bark. As we opened a glade of this shel- 
tered meadow, we beheld several deer bound- 
ing away in wild affright, until, havin 
gained some distance, they would stop an 
gaze back, with the curiosity common to this 
animal, at the strange intruders into their 
solitudes. There was immediately a sharp 
report of rifles in every direction, from the 
young huntsmen of the troop; but they were 
too eager to aim surely, and the deer, un- 
hemeel, bounded away into the depths of 
the forest. 

(This is, indeed, a gush of delightful 
writing. | 
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Superstitions of the Delawares. 


The expeditions of the Delawares, whether 
of war or hunting, are wide and fearless. A 
small band of will penetrate far into 
these dangerous and hostile wilds, and will 

sh their encampments even to the 
Hountains. This daring temper may be, in 
some measure, e! by one of the su- 
perstitions of their lo believe that 
a guardian spirit, in the formof a great 
eagle, watches over them, hovering in the 
sky, far out of sight. Sometimes, when 
well pleased with them, he wheels down into 
the lower regions, and may be seen circling 
with wide-spread wings against the white 
clouds. At such times, the seasons are pro- 
pitious; the corn grows finely, and they 
have great success in hunting. Sometimes, 
however, he is angry; and then he vents 
his rage in the thunder which is his voice, 
and the lightning, which is the flashing of 
his eye, and strikes dead the object of his 
ispleasure. 

e Delawares make sacrifices to this 
spirit, who occasionally lets drop a feather 
from his wing, in token of satisfaction. 
These feathers render the wearer invincible 
and invulnerable. Indeed, the Indians ge- 
nerally consider the feathers of the eagle 
possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 
At one time, a of Delawares, in the 
course of a bold incursion into the Pawnee 
hunting grounds, were surrounded on one of 
the great plains, and nearly destroyed. The 
remnant took refuge on the summit of one 
of those isolated and conical hills that rise 
almost like artificial mounds from the midst 
of the prairies. Here the chief warrior, 
driven almost to despair, sacrificed his horse 
to the tutelar spirit. Suddenly an enormous 
eagle, rushing down from the sky, bore off 
the victim in his talons, and mounting into 
the air, dropped a quill feather trom his 
wing. The chief caught it up with joy, 
bound it to his forehead, and, leading his 
followers down the hill, cut his way through 
the enemy with great slaughter, and without 
any one of his party receiving a wound. 


Deer hunted by Wolves. 


We were getting more and more into the 
game country. As we proceeded, we re- 
peatedly saw deer to the right and left 

unding off for the coverts; but ‘these ap- 
pearauces no longer excited the same eager- 
ness to pursue. In passing along a slope of 
the prairie, between two rolling swells of 
land, we came in sight of a genuine natu- 
ral hunting-match. A pack Sete black 


wolves, and one white one, were in full 
chase of a buck, which they had nearly tired 
down. They crossed the line of our march 
without apparently peresiving us. We saw 

ly a mile, g2in 


them have a fair run of n 
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ing upon the buck: until they were leaping 
upon his haunches, when he plunged down 
a ravine. --Some ‘of: our’ party. galloped on 
rising ground, commanding a view of the 
ravine.. The poor buck was completely beset 
—some: on: his ‘flanks, some at his throat. 
He made ' two'or three struggles and despe- 
rate vounds, but was d down, over- 
powered; ‘and torn to pieces. The: black 
wolves, in‘ their. ravenous hunger and fury, 
took no notice of the distant group of horse- 
men; but the white wolf, apparently less 
game, abandoned the prey, and scampered 
over hill and dale, rousing various deer that 
were couched in the hollows, and. which 
bounded: off likewise in different directions. 
It was altogether a wild seene, worthy of the 
“ hunting-ground.”” 

We now came-once more in sight of the 
Red’ Fork, winding its turbid course between 
well-wooded hills, and through a vast and 
magnificent landscape. The prairies bor- 
dering on the rivers are always varied in this 
way with woodlands, so beautifully inter- 
spersed as to appear to have been laid out by 
the hand of taste ; and they only want, here 
and there, a village spire, the battlements of 
a castle, or the turrets of an old family man- 
sion rising from among the trees, to rival the 
most ornamental scenery of Europe. 

Fall of a Buffalo Bull. 

There was a mixture of the grand and the 
comic in beholding this tremendous animal 
and his fantastic assailant. The buffalo 
stood with his shaggy front always presented 
to his foe, his mouth open, his tongue 
parched, his eyes like coals of fire, and his 
tail erect with rage ; every now and then he 
would make a faint rush upon his foe, who 
easily evaded his attack, capering and cut- 
ting all kinds of antics before him. We now 
made repeated shots at the buffalo, but they 
glanced into his mountain of flesh without 
proving mortal. He made a slow and grand 
retreat into the shallow river, turning upon 
his assailants whenever they pressed upon 
him; and, when in the water, took his stand 
there, as if prepared to sustain a siege. A 
tifle-ball, however, more fatally lodged, sent 
a tremor through his frame. He turned 
and attempted-to wade across the stream; 
but, after tottering a few paces, slowly fell 
upon his side, and expired. It was the fall 
of a hero, and we felt somewhat ashamed of 
the butchery that had effected it; but, after 
the first shot or two, we had reconciled it to 
our feelings by the old plea of putting the 
animal out of his misery. 

A Banquet in the Prairies. 

In a twinkling, the negress lugged from 
the fire a huge iron pot, that might have 
rivalled one of the famous flesh-pots of 
Egypt, or the witches’ caldron in Macbeth. 
Placing a brown earthen dish on the floor, 
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she: inclined’. the corpulent caldron on one 
side, and out | sundry great’ morsels of 
beef, with a regiment of turnips tumbling 
after them, and a rich cascade of broth over. 
flowing the whole. This she handed me 
with an ivory smile that extended from ear 
to ear; apologizing for her humble fare and 
the humble style in which it was served up, 





Antiquariana. 


THE GREAT PLAGUE OF LONDON. 


Recorps of this awful visitation may be 
found in the previous volumes of this Miscel- 
ro It is the most hcigpeee yr dtce = the 
istory of our met is, the popular 
painful interest of its details led us caahs 
our volumes to select them for narrative and 
illustration. Even so early as in our second 
volume, the Pest Houses are mentioned in 
the letter-press accompanying: a print of 
Tothill Fields in the seventeenth century; 
and, in a subsequent volume, the fifth, is 
teprinted “ An Account of a Grocer, in 
Wood-street, who preserved himself and 
family from Infection during the Great 
Plague in 1665.” 

The Pest Houses, it need scarcely be ex 
plained, were set apart as receptacles for the 
poor creatures afflicted with the pestilence, as 

ospitals were provided during the recent 
visitation of the Cholera. In one of the 
accounts of the plague, we read :—“ Neither 
cart nor coach was to be seen from morning 
till night, excepting those employed in the 
conveyance of provisions, in the carriage of 
the infected to the Pest Houses, or other 
hospitals, and a few coaches used by the 
physicians. The Pest Houses, of which 
there were only two, were situated in Bunhill 
Fields, near Old-street, and in Tothill Fields, 
Westminster.* These — _—_ to be of the 

reatest utility, yet the hurry and multiplici 
of cases which ihe rapid tose of the z 
tilence occasioned, prevented the establish- 
ment of any more.” 

The date of the subjoined print is much 
more recent than that of the print of Tothill 
Fields in our second volume. It represents 
the Pest Houses as they appeared within the 
present century. It is somewhat remarkable 
that houses built for such a as refuge 
from pestilence should have been allowed to 
remain to our time; since it might have been 
expected that popular prejudice would long 
since have condemned the buildings as unfit 
for habitation. They were not, however, 
temporary places, but substantial, red brick 
structures built in 1644, or twenty 
before the Great Plague. Of their subse- 


* Brayley’s London and Middlesex, vol. i. p. 403. 
—Heve must, however, be some error; since there 
was also a Pest House built by the great Lord Craven 
upon the site of Golden-square, originally called 
Pest House Fields, and for many years a dirty waste. 
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quent occupation we are not aware, until the 

beginning of the last century, when they 

were converted into alms-houses; and a few 

remains of them exist to this day, abutting 

on the Vauxhall-bridge road; though the 

pond, seen in the Engraving, has long been 
led up. a) 





Che Naturalist. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 
By William Yarrell, F.L. 8. 


[Tue name of Yarrell occupies such pre- 
eminence among British naturalists, that we 
not presume our commendation of the 
ut work may contribute to its success, 

e are, nevertheless, so impressed with its 
beautiful execution as to be anxious to point 
our reader’s attention to a few of its excel- 
lencies. Mr. Yarrell’s object is, by the pub- 
lication of a complete History of British 
Fishes, to render ichthyology as popular in 
this country, as ornithology has become 
through the medium of Bewick’s celebrated 
work. Among Mr. Yarrell’s qualifications 
is his sion of an extensive collection of 
British fishes, containing upwards of one 
hundred and fifty species; and so great has 
been his success in obtaining species, either 
entirely new, or new to our coast, and so 
extensive are his other resources, that this 
work will contain a greater number of species 
| Sagentes than has yet appeared in any 
titish catalogue. The first part, before us, 
contains descriptions and figures of fifteen 
‘species, with nine vignettes illustrative of 
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(The Pest Houses, or “ Five Chimneys,” Tothill Fields.) 
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form or structure. These are, for the most 
part, Perches, including the genus Serranus 
of Cuvier. Among the specimens thus 
figured are the Perch, the Stone Basse, three 
species of Serranus, the Ruffe or Rope, Mul- 
lets and Gurnards. These illustrations are 
engraved in the first style of the art; and in 
them the rays of the different fins are marked 
with exquisite clearness. We are likewise 
much gratified with the vignettes “ subser- 
vient to the general subject ;” asa scale from 
the Perch, the Basse, and the Ruffe; a scale 
from the Plain Red and Striped Red Mullet ; 
and the air-bladder of the Gurnard; _ the 
latter being accompanied by an ingenious 
account of the structure, variety of form, and 
contents of the swimming-bladders of different 
fishes. Of the letter-press, generally, we sub- 
join a few specimens. 


The Perch. 


So remarkable is the Perch for its boldness 
and voracity, that in a few days after some 
specimens had been placed in a vivarium, in 
Bushy Park, Mr. Jesse tells us, they came 
freely and took worms from his Ts; and 
the Perch is generally the first prize of the 
juvenile angler. They have been known to 
vreed in small vases; and Bloch mentions 
having watched some while depositing their 
ova in long strings in a vessel kept in his 
room. A Perch of halfa pound weight has 
been found to contain 280,000 ova; and the 
spawning season is at the end of April, or 
beginning of May. Perch live for some hours 
out of water, and bear a journey of forty or 
fifty miles, if carried steadily, and watered 
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occasionally. They are constantly exhibited 
in the mar! of Catholic countries, and, if 
riot ‘sold, are taken back to the ponds from 
which they were removed in the morning, to 
be reproduced another day. The flesh of 
this fish is firm, white, of good flavour, and 
easy of digestion. A Perch of three pounds 
weight is considered a fish of large size; 
Perch, however, of four pounds have ‘been 
taken from the Richmond Park ponds. Mr. 
Donovan, in his History of British Fishes, 
records one of five pounds taken in Bala 
Lake. Mr. Hunt, of the Brades, near Dud- 
ley, Staffordshire, took a Perch of six pounds 
from the Birmingham Canal. Montagu once 
saw a Perch of eight pounds taken in the 
Avon, in Wiltshire, by a runner, or night-line, 
baited with a roach for a pike: and a Perch 
of eight pounds was caught in Dagenham 
Breach. Pennant records his having heard 
of one that was taken in the Serpentine River, 
Hyde Park, that weighed nine pounds: and 
it is stated by Bloch and others, that the 
head of a Perch is preserved in the church of 
Luehlah, in Lapland, which measures near 
twelve inches from the point of the nose to 
the end of the gill-cover. 

The Perch, though very common, is one 
of the most beautiful of our fresh-water 
fishes, and, when in good condition, its 
colours are brilliant and striking. The upper 
part of the body is a rich, —— brown, 
passing into golden yellowish white below; 
the sides ornamented with from five to seven 
dark transverse bands; the irides golden 

low; the first dorsal fin brown, the mem- 

rane connecting two or three of the first and 
last rays spotted with black; the second 
dorsal and pectoral fins pale brown; ventral, 
anal, and caudal fins, bright vermilion. 


Couch’s Serranus. 


Favoured by Mr. Couch with a drawing of 
the Stone-Basse, included in his memoir on 
the Natural History of Fishes found on the 
coast of Cornwall, published in the fourteenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Linnwan 
Society, it appears to be a species of Serranus ; 
and | raging by a comparison with the de- 
tailed descriptions of all the Serrani of Cu- 
vier and Valenciennes, in their Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons, it also appears to be 
an undescribed species; and the name, 
therefore of its discoverer has been accord- 
ingly appended to it, as a proper tribute to a 
ntleman who has for many devoted 
8 unceasing attention to the natural history 
of his particular county. This species, Mr. 
Couch states, in the memoir above referred 
to, “approaches the Cornish coast under 
peculiar citcumstances. When a piece of 
timber, covered with barnacles, is brought by 
the currents from the more southern regions, 
which these fishes inhabit, considerable 
numbers of them sometimes accompany. it. 


In the alacrity of their exertions, they pass 
over the wreck in pursuit.of each other, and 
sometimes, for a short space, are left my os 
the top, until a succeeding wave bears them 
off again. From the circumstance of their 
being usually found near floating wood 
covered with barnacles, it might be su 
that this shell-fish forms their food 
ut this does not appear to be the case, 
since, in many that were opened, nothing was 
found but small fishes. Perhaps these young 
fishes follow the floating wood for the sake of 
the insects that accompany it, and thus draw 
the Stone-Basse after them.” 


The Great Weever, Sting-bull, Sea Cat. 

When caught, it should be handled with 

at caution. “ I have known,” says Mr. 

uch, “ three men wounded successively in 
the hand by the same fish, and the conse- 
quences have been in a.few minutes felt as 
high as the shoulder. Smart friction with 
oil soon restores the part to health ;” but 
such is the degree of danger, or apprehension 
of it rather, arising from wounds inflicted by 
the spines of the Weevers, that our own fish- 
ermen almost invariably cut off the first dorsal 
fin, and both opercular spines, before they 
bring them on shore: the French have a 
police regulation by which their fishermen 
are directed to cut off the’spines before they 
expose the fish for sale; and in Spain there 
is a positive law by which fishermen incur a 
penalty if they bring to market any fish 
whose spines give a bad wound, without 
taking them off. 

Fish from Shallow and Deep I¥Vater. 

It may be considered as a law, that those 
fish that swim near the surface of the water 
have a high standard of respiration, a low 
degree of muscular irritability, great necessity 
for oxygen, die soon—almost immediately, 
when taken out of water, and have flesh 
prone to rapid decomposition. Qn the con- 
trary, those fish that live near the bottom of 
the water have a low standard of respiration, 
a high de of muscular irritability, and 
less necessity for oxygen j they sustain life 
long after they are taken out of the water, 
and their flesh remains good for several days. 
The carp, the tench, the various flat fish, and 
the eel, are seen gaping and writhing on the 
stalls of the fishmongers for hours in succes- 
sion ; but no one sees any symptom of motion 
in the mackerel, the salmon, the trout, or the 
herring, unless present at the capture. These 
four last-named, and many others of the same 
habits, to be eaten in the greatest perfection, 
should be prepared for table the same day 
they are caught ;* but the turbot, delicate as 
_ © The chub swims near the top of the water, and 
caught with a fly, a moth, or a grasshopper, upon 


the surface ; and Isaac Walton says, “ But take this 
rule with you—that a chub newly taken‘and newly 


dressed is so much better.than a chub of a day's: 
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it is, may be kept till the second day with 
advantage, and even longer, without injury ; 
and fishmongers, generally, are well aware of 
the circumstance, that fish from deep water 
have the muscle more dense in structure—in 
their language, more firm to the touch,— 
that they are of finer flavour, and will keep 
longer, than fish drawn from shallow water. 


Mullets. 


The Red Mullets were well known to the 
ancients, and the generic term Mudlus, by 
which they are distinguished, is said to have 
reference to the scarlet colour of the sandal 
or shoe worn by the Roman Consuls, and in 
later times by the Em » which was called’ 
mulleus. So much were these fish in esti- 
mation, that a Mullet of large size appears 
always to have been an object of particular 
admiration, and sometimes of contention. 
Afish of three pounds weight produced a 
considerable sum to the fortunate fisherman, 
while the cost of a fish of four pounds and a 
half, says Martial, was ruinous. A Mullet 
of six puunds is recorded to have produced a 
sum equal to 48/.; one still larger, 64/.; and 
even 240/. were given for three of very unusual 
size, procured on the same day for a repast of 
more than usual magnificence. The Striped 
Red Mullet is the species which occasionally 
only attains to so enviable a size in the Me- 
diterranean ; the second species, which on 
our coast is very rare, is much smaller, but 
more beautiful in colour, and is the species 
which on that account the Romans exhibited 
in vases of glass to their friends and guests. 
They also kept Mullets in their numerous 
givaria: but, thus confined, the fish did not 
continue to increase in size. At the present 
time the Mullets of Provence and Toulon are 
in high estimation. The flesh is white, firm, 
of good flavour, and being free from fat, is 
considered easy of digestion. The liver is 
the part of the fish in the greatest request. 
On our own coast the Striped Red Mullet 
seldom exceeds fourteen inches in length, 
and.even this would be considered a fish of 
large size. The largest for which I possess 
any authority occurred several years since. 
This Mullet weighed three pounds six ounces, 
was in the highest perfection, and beautiful 
in colour. It was sent from Weymouth as a 

sent to the late Thomas Palmer, Esq., of 

Jerkeley-square. The Striped Red Mullet 
has been considered migratory; but it ap- 
pears in the shops of the London fishmongers 
throughout the year, though in much greater 
plenty during May and June, at which time 
their colours are most vivid, and the fish, as 
food, in the best condition. 


etre ies hatedend, that I can compare him to 
ing so fitly as to cherries newly gathered from a 
tree, and others that have been bru and lain a 
day or two in water.” 
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The Swimming, or Air Bladder of Fishes. 


The air-bladder does not occur in all fishes: 
some fishes, .and those principally that live 
near the bottom of the water, are without 
any. Among those species that have an air- 
bladder, many appear on the closest exami- 
nation to have no canal or tube by which the 
air, with which the bladder is more or less 
distended, can escape. Muscles for com- 
pressing the air-bladder are obvious in some 
species, and wanting in others, yet the air- 
bladder apparently performs the same service 
in all. The air found in these bladders, 
however variable in its nature, is believed to 
be secreted by the inner lining membrane, 
and in some instances by a red body, which 
appears to form part of the walls of the air- 
bladder itself, and is made up of minute 
blood-vessels arranged between the mem- 
branes. This structure in the Conger Eel 
will amply repay the trouble of examination. 

That the air found in this bladder is not 
taken in at the mouth, is proved not only b 
the perfection of the valves of the canal, 
which only open outwards, but also by the 
want of uniformity in the quality of the air 
itself, and its existence in those swimming- 
bladders that have no canal of communication. 
That one use of these air-bladders to the 
fishes possessing them is to enable them to 
alter their specific gravity with reference to 
that of the fluid they inhabit, seems almost 
certain. We see the gold-fishes in our orna- 
mental vases ascend and descend in the water 
without making any visible external muscular 
effort. In this respect their action is to be 
understood and explained by the well-known 
hydrostatic toy of the philosophical instru- 
ment makers, in which a small glass balloon, 
or other figure, confined in a column of water, 
has its weight, by the introductien of a small 
quantity of air, so nicely balanced in reference 
to the specific gravity of the water, that it is 
made to ascend or descend according to the 
degree of pressure made by the finger on the 
elastic cover of the top. In other respects, 
however, the function is quite as anomalous 
and uncertain as the quality of its contained 

oe Soe oy ullets have no swim- 
ming-bladder, yet they appear in the water 
to ce all the saved of the Indian or 
American species, which are well provided 
with them. The two British species of 
Mackerel both swim near the surface of the 
water with the same apparent swiftness and 
ease: one has a swimming-bladder, the other 
none. 

The trivial names of cuculus and Cuckoo 
Gurnard are said to have been appropriated 
to this species on account of the similarity in 
the sound which issues from this fish when 
taken out of the water to the note of the 
well-known bird. 

















Che Public Journals. 


4 WEDDING FETE. 
A Sicilian Fact. 
I was invited to a wedding féte by the Mar- 
quis of P , on occasion of the marriage 
of his sister. The entertainment was splen- 
did, and the palace fitted up in a sumptuous 
style. We ascended the staircase through a 
double file of servants, at least fifty in num- 





‘ber, many of them, I suspect, hired or bor- 


rowed for the occasion, but they were all in 
the same gay livery, and impressed one with 
a suitable idea of the importance of the pro- 
prietor of the mansion. 

On being ushered into a magnificent sa- 
loon, with rich crimson hangings, we found 
the bride superbly attired and adorned witha 
profusion of jewels, surrounded by her female 
relatives, in attendance to receive the homage 
and congratulations of the company. The 
ball was led off by the newly-married couple. 
After dancing some time, supper was an- 
nounced, and here joking seemed the order 
of the evening. 

The supper was elegant and inviting in 
appearance, but what in English would be 
termed a hoax. Not a dish but what had 
its trick; one exploded on the application of 
the knife, another suddenly took fire as we 
were about to help ourselves; whilst a lady, 
who was laughing heartily at the sight, 


stretching out her hand to take a fine peach, 


suddenly changed her note on disturbing a 
lizard, which had been nestling among the 
leaves. In the middle of the table was an 
immense pasty which appeared smoking hot 
and diffused so inviting a smell, that there 
was no suspecting deceit; the crust was 
lifted up in order to commence the attack, 
when a flight of small birds burst forth at 
once to the astonishment of the carver. 

I was sorry to observe that some of the 
tricks were far from humane. At the top and 
bottom was a fine fowl properly served with 
suitable sauce, all apparently as it ought to 
have been; some one requested to be helped 
to a part, but no sooner was the fork thrust 
in than the poor animal uttering a cry, leapt 
off the dish, and in its struggles to escape, 
liberally bestowed a portion of the sauce on 
those in its way: the same took place at the 
other end. e cruelty here practised de- 
serves the severest censure, and cannot fail to 
alloy the pleasure which a sensible mind 
might otherwise have derived from the festi- 
vities of the evening. The unfortunate bird 
is first plucked, then stupified with opium, 
whilst the highly coloured sauce, poured over, 

ives it the appearance of being dressed. 
When the different jokes, if they all may be 
termed so, had been played off, the’ pseudo 
eatables were taken away, and a real and 
excellent supper brought in to replace them. 
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But the deceptions did uot end here. After 
suppet we were shown into another apartment, 
We had scarcely entered it, when surprise 
and consternation seized the whole company, 
Every one was alarmed to see his neighbour’s 
face assume a yellow, cadaverous aspect, so 
that we all looked like so many walki 
corpses. The ladies, lately so gay 
blooming, were particularly shocked at their 
transformation, and each anxiously inquired if 
she looked so ill and ugly as her companions, 

The bride and bridegroom had fortunately 
escaped this trial, having retired after supper; 
but our laughter-loving host had not yet 
finished his operations. From this room he 
led us into another, the walls and ceiling of 
which appeared covered with reptiles and 
insects of various descriptions. Vipers, toads, 
centipedes, tarantulas, and scorpions, seemed 
crawling about in every direction, forming a 
spectacle so revolting and alarming that I 
could not forbear shuddering. It was too 
much for the ladies, who, without waiting to 
be squired, instantly made the best of their 
way back to the ball-room, where they soon 
forgot their fears, and continued to divert 
themselves until a late hour. 

The two latter deceptions are uncommonly 
ingenious, and I believe very little known, 
The last is mentioned by Smollett, in Pere. 
gtine Pickle, as having alarmed the honest 
Morgan, and made him take the operator for 
aconjuror. The marquis promised to procure 
for me the secret of these spells, but as I 
never got them, I presume the professor was 
unwilling to communicate them. 

The first was evidently in a great de 
effected by the preparation of the canta 
which emitted a thick smoke, and. gave a 
dull, heavy light. On our entering the room 
where. the latter appearances took place, a 
servant preceded us with a large braciere, ot 
pan of burning charcoal, which also threw 
up a dense smoke, and spread a strong and 
rather unpleasant odour through the apart- 
ment. The forms of the reptiles must of 
course, in some manner, be thrown on the 
walls; and I suppose the composition burnt 
in the braciere “affects and disorders the 
senses in such a manner as to give the ap 
pearance of life and motion.— Metropolitan. 


THB UNGRATEFUL MAN. 
A Story of the Middle Ages. 
¢ Maseceies, a German Jesuit, published & Cotapes 
in 1657.) 
Virais, a noble Venetian, one day, at a 
hunting party, fell into a pit, which had been 
dug to catch wild animals. He passed 8 
whole night and day there, and I will leave 
you to imagine his dread and his agony. The 
pit was dark. Vitalis ran from the one side 
of it to the other, in the hope of finding some 
branch or root by which he might ,climb_ its 
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fides, and get out of his dungeon; but he 
heard such confused and extraordinary noises, 

wlings, hissings, and plaintive cries, that 

became half dead with terror, and crouched 
ina corner motionless, awaiting death with 
the most horrid dismay. On the morning of 
the second day he heard some one passing 
near the pit, and then raising his voice, he 
cried out with the most dolorous accent, 
“Help, help! draw me out of this; I am 
perishing !” 

A peasant crossing the forest heard his 
ery. At first he was frightened ; but after a 
moment or two, taking courage, he approach- 
ed the pit and asked who had called. 

“A poor huntsman,” answered Vitalis, 
“ who has passed a long night and day here. 
Kelp me out, for the love of Gud. Help me 
out, and I will recompense you handsomely.” 

“ J will do what I can,” replied the pea- 
sant. 

Then Massaccio (such was the name of 
the peasant) took a hedge-bill which hung at 
his girdle, and cutting a branch of a tree 
strong enough to bear a man,—“ Listen, 
huntsman,” said he, “ to what I am going 
to say to you. I will let down this branch 
into the pit. I will fasten it against the 
sides, and hold it with my hands; and by 
pulling yourself out by it, you may get free 

m your prison.” 

. »” answered Vitalis, “‘ ask me any 
ay you will, and it shall be granted.” 

“JT ask for nothing,” said the peasant, 
“but I am going to be married, and you 
may give what you like to my bride.” 

So saying, Massaccio let down the branch 
—he soon felt it heavy, and a moment after 
a monkey leapt merrily out of the pit. He 
had fallen like Vitalis, and had seized quickly 
on the branch of Massaccio. “ It was the 
devil, surely, which spoke to me from the 
pit,” said Massaccio, running away in af- 
fright. 

* Do you abandon me, then ?” cried Vita- 
lis, in a lamentable accent ; “ my friend, my 
dear friend, for the love of the Lord, for the 
love of your mistress, draw me out of this ; 
I beg, I implore you; I will give her wed- 
ding gifts, I will enrich you. I am the Lord 
Vitalis, a rich Venetian; do not let me die of 
hunger in this horrible pit.”’ 

Massaccio was touched by these prayers. 
He returned to the pit—let down another 
branch, and a lion jumped out, making the 
woods echo with a roar of delight. 

“ Oh certainly, certainly, it was the devil 
I heard,” said Massaccio, = = away 
again; but stopping short, after a few paces, 
he heard ayain the piercing cries of Vitalis. 

“Oh God, oh God,” cried he, “ to die of 
hun Will no one then come to 
my 


ger in a pit. 

elp? Whoever you may be, I implore 
you return; let me not die, when you can 
I will give you a house and field, 
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and cows, and gold, all that you can ask for; 
save me, Save me only.” 


Massaccio, thus implored, could not help 


retarning. He let down the branch, and a 
serpent, hissing doyously, sprang out of the 
pit. Massaccio fell on his knees, half dead 
with fear, and repeated all the prayers he 
could think of to drive away the demon. He 
was ouly brought to himself by hearing the 
cries of despair which Vitalis uttered. 

“ Will no one help me?” said he. “ Ah 
then, I must die. Oh God, oh God!” and 
he wept and sobbed in a heartbreaking 
manner. 

“ It is certainly the voice of a man for all 
that,” said Massaccio. 

“ Oh, if you are still there,” said Vitalis, 
“ in the name of all that is dear to you, save 
me, that I may die at least at home, and not 
in this horrible pit. I can say no more; my 
voice is exhausted. Shall I give you my 
palace at Venice, a possessions, my ho- 
nours ; I give them all; and may I die here 
if I forfeit my word. Life, life only; save 
only my life.” 

assaccio could not resist such prayers, 
mingled with such promises. He let down 
the branch again. 

“ Ah, here you are at last,” said he, seeing 
Vitalis come up. 

“ Yes,” said he, and uttering a cry of j 
he fainted in the arms of Mussneria. ig 

Massaccio sustained, assisted him, and 
brought him to himself; then, giving him 
his arm, “ Let us,” said he, “quit this 
forest ;” but Vitalis could hardly walk,—he 
was exhausted with hunger. 

‘ Eat this piece of bread,” said Massaccio, 
and he gave him some which he took out of 
his wallet. 

‘“ My benefactor, my saviour, my 
angel,” said Vitalis, “ how can 1 ever suffi- 
ciently recompense you ?” 

‘“ You have promised me a marriage por- 
tion for my bride, and your palace at Venice 
for myself,” said Massaccio. But Vitalis 
now began to regain his strength. 

“ Yes, certainly, I will give a portion to 
your wife, my dear Massaccio, and I will 
make you the richest peasant of your village. 
Where do you live ?” 

“ At Capalatta in the forest; but I would 
willingly quit my village to establish myself 
at Venice in the palace you have promised me.” 

“ Here we are out of the forest,” said 
Vitalis; “ I know my road now ; thank you, 
Massaccio.” ‘ 

“ But when shall I come for my palace 
and the portion of my intended ?” returned 
the peasant. 

“When you will,” said the other, and 
they separated. 

Vitahs went to Venice, and Massaccio to 
Capalatta, where he related his adventure to 
his mistress, telling her what.a ‘rich portion 
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she was to have, and what a fine palace she 
was to live in. 

The uext day early he set out for Venice, 
and asked for the palace of the Signor Vitulis, 
—went straight to it, and told the domestics 
that he should come shortly with his mis- 
tress, in a fine carriage, to take possession of 
the palace which the Signor Vitalis had pro- 
mised to give him. Massaccio appeared to 
those who heard him mad, and Vitalis was 
told that there was a peasant in his hall, who 
asked for a marriage portion, and said the 
palace belonged to him. 

“Let him be turned out immediately,” 
said Vitalis ; “I know him not.” 

The valets accordingly drove him away 
with insults, and Massaccio returned to his 
cottage in despair, without daring to see his 
mistress. At one corner of his fireplace was 
seated the monkey, at the other corner the 
lion, and the serpent had twisted itself in 
spiral circles upon the hearth. Massaccio 
was seized with fear. ‘ The man has driven 
me from his door,” thought he; “ the lion 
will certainly devour me, the serpent sting 
me, and the monkey laugh at me; and this 
will be my reward tor saving them from the 
pit.’ But the monkey turned to him with 
a most amicable yrimace; the lion, vibrating 

ntly his tail, came and licked his hand, 
ike a dog caressing his master; and the 
serpent, unrolling its ringy body, moved 
about the room with a contented and grate- 
ful air, which gave courage to Massaccio. 

“ Poor animals!” said he, “ they are bet- 
ter than the Signor Vitalis; he drove me 
like a from the door. Ah! with 
what pleasure I would pitch him again into 
the pit. And my bride! whom I thought to 
marry so magnificently! I have not a stick 
of wood in my wood-house, not a morsel -of 
meat for a meal, and no money to buy any. 
The ungrateful wretch, with his portion and 
his palace !” 

Thus did Massaccio complain. Mean- 
while the monkey began to make significant 
faces, the lion to agitate his tail with great 
uneasiness, and the serpent to roll.and unroll 
its circles with great rapidity. Then the 
monkey, approaching his benefactor, made 
him a sign fo follow, and led him into the 
wood-house, where was regularly piled up a 
quantity of wood sufficient for the whole 
year. It was the monkey who had collected 
this wood in the forest, and brought it to the 

cottage of Massaccie, Massaccio em 
the grateful ape. The lion themuttering a 
delicate roar, Jed him to a corner. of the cot- 
tage where he saw an enormous provision of 
game, two sheep, three kids, hares and rab- 
bits in abundance, and a fine wild boar, : all 
covered with the branches of trees to keep 
them fresh. It was the lion who had hunted 
for his henefactor. Massaccio patted kindly 
his mane. “And you then,” said he to the 
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serpent, “have you brought me nothing? 
Art thou a Vitalis, or a good: and honest 
animal like the monkey and the lion?” The 
serpent glided rapidly under a heap of dried 
leaves, and re-appeared immediately, rearing 
itself superbly on its tail, when Massaccio 
saw, with surprise, a beautiful diamond in 
its mouth. “ A diamond!” cried Massaccia; 
and stretched forth his hand to stroke caress: 
ingly the serpent and take its offering. ‘ 

Massaccio then set out immediately for 
Venice to turn his diamond into money. He 
addressed himself to a jeweller. The jeweller 
examined the diamond; it was of the finest 
water. ; ' 

‘ How much do you ask for it,” said he. 

“ Two hundred crowns,” said Massaccio; 
thinking his demand to be great; it wad 
hardly the tenth part of the value of the 
stone. The oe looked. at Massaccio, 
and said, “ To sell it at that price you must 
be a robber, and E arrest you!” 

“ Tf it is not worth so much, give me less,” 
said Massacciv; “ I am not a robber; I am 
au honest-man;. it was the serpent who gave 
me the diamond.” 

But the police now arrived and conducted 
him before the magistrate. There he re 
counted his adventure, which appeared to be 
a mere fairy vision. Yet as the Signor Vitw 
lis was implicated in the story, the magistrate 
referred the affair to the state inquisition, and 
Massaccio appeared: before it. i 

“ Relate to us-your history,” said one of 
the inquisitors, “ and lie not, or we will have 
you thrown into the canal.” i 

Massaccio related his. adventure. 

“ So,” said the inquisitor, “ you saved the 
Signor Vitalis ?” 

“ Yes, noble signors.”’ ‘ 

“ And he promised you a marriage portion 
for.your bride, and his palace at Venice for 

rself ?” 

“ Yes, noble signors ‘ 

“ And he drove you like a beggar from his 
door ?” 

“ Yes, noble signors.” 

“ Let the Signor Vitalis appear,” said the 
same inquisitor.—Vitalis appeared. 

Do you know this man, Signor Vitalis,” 
said the inquisitor. 

“ No, I know him not,” replied Vitalis. 

The inquisitors consulted together. “ This 
man,” said they, speaking of Massaccio, “ is 
evidently a knave and a cheat; he must be 
thrown into prison. Signor Vitalis, you are 
acquitted.” Then, making a sign to an 
officer of police, “ Take that man,” said he, 
“ to 1 Fad 
Og ney fell on his: knees in the middle 

the hall. . “ Noble signors, noble signors,” 
said he, “ it is: possible that the diamond 
may have been stolen; the serpent who ye 
it me may. have wished to deceive me. it 
possible that the ape, the lion, and .the ser 
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pent may all be an illusion of the demon, but 
it is true that I saved the Signor Vitalis. 
Signor Vitalis,” (turning to him,) “ I ask 
not for the marriage portion for. my 
ide, nor for e of marble, but say 
a word for me; suffer me not to be *hrowa 
into prison; do not abandon me; i did not 
abandon you when you were in the pit.” 

“ Noble signors,” said Vitalis, bowing to 
the tribunal, “ I can only repeat what I have 
already said: I know not this man. Has he 
a single witness to produce?” 

At this moment the whole court was thrown 
into fear and astonishment, for the lion, the 
monkey, and the serpent, entered the hall 

her. The monkey was mounted on the 
back of the ‘lion, and the serpent was twined 
tound the arm of the monkey. On entering, 
the lion roared, the monkey sputtered, and 
the serperit hissed. 
- Ah! these are the animals of the pit,” 
cried Vitalis, in alarm. 

“ Signor Vitalis,” resumed the chief of the 
inquisitors, when the dismay which this 

ition had caused had somewhat dimi- 
nished, “you have asked where were the 
witnesses of Massaccio? You see that God 
tight time before the 
bar of our tribunal. Since, then, God has 
testified against you, we should be culpable 
before him if we did not f pon your ingra- 
titude. Your palace an TE possessions 
are confiscated, and you shall pass the rest of 

life in a narrow prison. And you,” 
continued he, addressing himself to Massac- 
cio, who was all this time caressing the lion, 
the monkey, and the serpent, “ since a Vene- 
tian had promised you a palace of marble, 
and a portion for your bride, the republic of 
Venice will accomplish the promise; the 
and sions of Vitalis are thine. 

lou,” said he to the secretary of the tribunal, 


has sent them at the 


» “draw up an account of all this history, that 


the people of Venice may know, through all 
generations, that the justice of the tribunal 
of the state inquisition is not less equitable 
than it is rigorous.” 

Massaccio and his wife lived happily. for 
many years afterwards in the palace of Vita- 
lis with the monkey, the lion, and the ser- 
pent; and Massaccio had them represented 
in a picture, on: the wall of his palace, as 
they entered ‘the hall of the pom Soy lion 

ing the monkey, and the monkey carry- 
ig the setpeut---Slachweode Magazine. 


THE MORISTAN OF CAIRO. 
By a recent Visiter. 
Tae Moristan, ot mad-house of Cairo, is 
me near the centre of the town, not far 
listant from’ the Lomrige of bazaars, 
whieh, under the name of Khan Khalit, 
forms the principal mart of trade and the 
Vanity fair of that crowded'-city: Viewed 
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from the street, the edifice seems of consider- 
able extent, and, at the period of my visit, 
its exterior had recently been ornamented in 
the best style of Arab art,—in other words, 
had been coloured from base to pinnacle with 
alternate stripes of red and white. The inte- 
rior of the mosque, which occupies a large 
portion of the building, and. is a favourite 
resort of numerous devotees, had also sh 

in the decorations, on which large sums had 
been lavished. The exterior display, the 
interior embellishments, though tawdry, as is 
usual in the snoaaes of Cairo, induced me 
to augur favourably of the establishment I 
was visiting, when, following my Arab guide 
down a dark , I was introduced to 
that portion of the building which is intended 
to be an asylum for the insane. This is a 
small open quadrangular court, having in its 
centre a stone reservoir half filled with dirty 
pony’ called a fountain. Around the court 
are a dozen i ted cages, precisely such 
as would be phe, ier for the ‘ccafikenient of 
wild beasts in a menagery. In each was @ 
wretched animal, presenting a human form, 
but chained by the neck to the wall of hig 
cell. Several were entirely naked, others buf 
scantily covered with dirty rags; a few had 
pieces of old miatting to lie upon, but the 
majority were wallowing in their own filth, 
At our approach some assumed their frantic 
gestures, and burst forth ir. incoherent men- 
aces; but the greater number seemed dead 
to all but animal instincts, and took no other 
notice of us than to call loudly and vehe- 
mently—“ Esh, esh! moyeh, moyeh !— 
bread, bread! water, water! We had brought 
the former, and the latter, though not the 
purest imaginable, was at hand; cake after 
cake was snatched and devoured with all thé 
greediness of half-starved animale—cup after 
cup seemed scarcely to their neglect. 
ed thirst. So far as I could learn, no treat: 
ment, medical or moral, is applied to’ these 
miserable patients: pipes are their only re- 
lief; and were it not for the charity of curious, 
and occasionally superstitious, visiters, the 
inmates of the Moristan would of necessity 
perish.— Atheneum. 


Che Gatherer. 


Masques.—In Jonson’s Masque of Blacke 
meee, the Queen, and A. Ladies Suffolk, 
‘by, ham, He &c., personated 
the parts of ‘oors, and had, as we dre in- 
formed by Sir Dudley Carleton, “ their faces 
and arms, up to the elbows, ‘painted black.” 
In the Masque of Oberon, Sir John’ Finnet 
tells us, “ the little Duke Charles was still'to 
be found in the midst uf the fairy dancers.” 
The Hue and Cry after Cupid, as performed 
at Lord Haddington’s marriage, in 1608, 
transcended ‘in expensiveness- even the  ever- 
memorable féte. at Boyle Farm, in ‘1827, 
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having cost the eleven. noblemen. and gentle- 
men concerned in it 300/. each. 
Duels.—Colonel Montgomery was shot in 
a duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay, in one 
about a servant; Mr. Fetherston, in one 
about ’a recruit ; Sterne’s father, in one about 
@ goose; and another gentleman in one 
about an‘acre of anchovies. One officer 
was challenged for merely asking his oppo- 
nent to énjoy a second goblet; and another 
was ‘compelled to fight about a pinch of 
snuff, General was challenged’ by a 
Captain Smith, for declining a giass of wine 
with him at a dinner in a steam-boat, although 
the general had pleaded in excuse that wine 
invariably made his stomach sick at sea. 


A short time since, a man in black, hur- 


riedly entered’ a druggist’s shop in Edinburgh, 
and exclaimed, “ Haste ye, and give me an 


emetic. I have something here,’ laying his 
hand on the upper buttons of his vest, “ that 
sadly troubles me.” The druggist, fearing 
he had by some mistake taken arsenic, ad- 
Ministered the desired emetic, which soon 
roduced its usual effects." The man then 
t more at ease to answer the drugyzist’s 
uestions. ‘“ Have ye taken arsenic,” said 
the druggist. “No,” said the man, “ but I 
was at a funeral, and thinking the service 
‘was wine, I drank ‘off my glass, but have 
since found it was rum; and as | am a mem- 
ber of the T ce Society. my censcience 
could not feel at ease till I had got the ruiu- 
ous stuff ejected.” -Gc. 
Snuffers —A ! travelling in the 
interior of Brazil put up for a night at a 
farm-house, furnished in the primitive style 
of the country; but on the table, in company 
with a long tallow candle, were placed a 
handsome pair of plated snuffers and _ its 
staud, which he had received as a present 
from Rio de Janeiro. “ What. conveniences 
invent in Europe!” said the Brazilian to 
his guest; “ before. I received this. pretty 
present, I used, after taking off the candle- 
snuff to throw it about the floor, or, perchance, 
on the bench where I was sitting, or over my 
clothes—but now, mark the difference !” So 
saying, he pinched off the long snuff between 
his thumb and finger, put it carefully into 
oy snuffers, _ peer pene with a look 
triumph at his highly-am spectator.— 
New Montkly Magazine. aes te 
The Absent Man.—Old Thorton has 
‘been the hero of mahy a tale; his“ absence 
of mind ”’ was, I am convinced, not affected. 
‘When from home, he would put on his clean 
— one yt sory Anam the cus- 
t taki the soiled 
XK he walked about whilat he shaved 


dered whére the deuce the other stocking 
could be. A bowl of negus, with a plug 
bottom which could be withdrawn at plea. 
sure, was once put before him; he filled his 
wine-glass but once, when the plug — it 
having been placed on a receptacle on pur. 
was drawn, and the liquor taken away; 

in a minute or two he was about replenishing 
his-glass, and saw the bowl empty; he paused 
a moment, then rang the bell to have it re. 
filled ; it was, and after he had taken two 
more glasses fall, the trick was repeated: 
the second time he beheld it empty, he gave 
his nose along pull, and rubbed hig eyes, as 
if he doubted whether he had slept or not, 
but he ordered a third, and paid for the three 
bowls, evidently and entirely unconscious that 
he had not drunk their contents. The last 
instance I relate on the authority of Richer, 
the rope-dancer, and others, who were at 
Dover -when it. occurred (1800).—Mrs...T. 
was taking a three days’ trip to the land of 
frogs, and Thornton, who remained at Dover, 
went to the post-office to inquire if ther 
Were any letters, when this coliogny occurred; 
. ‘T.—* Any letters for me, sir?” 

Office-k —* What name, sir?” 

7.—“ Dear me, in the multiplicity of my 
affairs I can’t recollect; I'll call again.” 

Passing down the Richer met. him, 


ne street, 
and saluted him with a“ How d’ye do, Mr, . 


ee Thank lied the ‘matager 
‘to ) sit,” repli manager,’ 
“that’s the pl thing I wanted.” He went 
back and claimed his lettere-—-New lonthly 
Magazine. iy ol 

Asiatic Tradition.—Shumsi-Tabreezee, & 
saint from Bagdad, performed many mira: 
cles, and even raised thedead. This worthy, 
as the story goes, was flayed. alive for his 
pretensions. He. had long his bread, 
and in his hunger caught a fish, which he 
held up to the sun, and brought. that lumi 
nary near enough to roast it! 

Runject Sing, Chief of the Seiks, is 90 
fond of riding, that he often breakfasts with- 
out dismounting from his saddle. 
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Answers in Part 163, now publishing. 





Lately published, with many Cuts, price 5s. 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE, AND ANNUAL 
Register of the Useful Arts, for 1835. Eighth Year. 
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contains much that is valuable; and those who.de 
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himself, it will not surprise the reader toh 

that he frequently went forth half margin and 
half lather, He in dressing put 
eon tee coe 
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